IDEALISTIC   THOUGHT  OF   INDIA
and of the Sceptics teaching that the individual subject was shut
up within himself and so could not have certain knowledge of the
external world. The immediate and naive belief of the early
Greek that he was permeated by the spirit of the universal was no
longer held.
The advent of Christianity did not lessen this conflict which
was, on the other hand, aggravated. The attitude of Christianity
towards the world and its values was obviously negative; it
preached that the true place of the soul of man was the Kingdom
of God but not the world of nature. Man should abhor the flesh
and all that belongs to it; the human body is only a tabernacle,
which the soul has to quit one time or another. The object of
man's interest became more and more subjective; he became
more and more soul-centred, and treated the world as alien. We
may therefore say that Christianity in this respect fulfilled and
completed what Greek philosophy towards its end began. The
Medieval philosophy widened the cleft not only between human
and universal reason, but also between man and nature, to such
an extent that human reason as we find it in(Descartes)could not
be sure of anything but of itself. The Protestant Reformation
added further strength to this tendency by emphasizing reliance
upon the light of the individual's conscience. In this respect,
Erdmann tells us, even the Renaissance, reputed to be the revival
of Hellenic culture, tended to bring to the forefront the mind of
the individual. He writes: "However much the so-called Renais-
sance is distinguished from all other medieval phenomena, it has
nevertheless a purely medieval character, something as the period
of the Roman Empire belongs to antiquity in spite of its contrast
to the earlier forms of the latter. What makes it a feature, and a
very characteristic one, in the physiognomy of the Middle Ages,
is the individualism, which has hardly ever been so prevalent as
just when the object of general enthusiasm was that antiquity
which invariably sunk the individual either in the nation or the
State."*
Thus, at the time of the beginnings of modern philosophy, the
mind of man found itself in strong opposition to both God and
the world. This is exactly the chief condition for the appearance
of idealism as mentalism or subjectivism. The approach to an
understanding of the universe was made neither from the side of
pure being as in Greek philosophy nor from the side of God as in
1 History of Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 595 fol.
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